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tribute to the enduring quality of 
Munch’s work that the great au- 
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nus Olsen, chose to bring up to date 
the older historian’s text rather than 
attempt a new study of the Norse 
““Age of Fable.”” The result is this 
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mas food was tasted for the first time. 
There were always certain traditional 


Merry Christmas! 


Why not vary the traditional greeting 


and wish you all a Leisurely Christmas? kinds of food, which were never made 


For how can one be merry without ae other time. 

rae oo a Christmas matins were not so pictur- 
leisure! h-lit rid 

The old-fashioned Christmas of the ¢sdue as the torch-lit ride to the tune 


of sleigh-bells, but one could get quite 
a thrill even out of walking to early 
morning service under the stars. Then 


North took time, for all the activities of 
the year swung upon it as on a pivot, 
but it was worth all the effort it required. : 
was heard for the first time the Christ- 


Not many decades ago one could still 

, ‘ . . e as gvree or y . yas > » » ¢ 
find among Scandinavian Americans "#5 8Fee ting whic hw ™ we ve the ™ gular 
paler reflections of the picturesque form of salutation until Twelfthnight-— 


and some old-fashioned people used _ it 


Christmas customs of the old country. “ : 
till Hilarymas. 


They were a part of the submerged a ; . , 
strata that rose into the light of day The first twenty-four hours of the 


Christmas season were sacre » the fam- 
only once a year. tma ee acred to the fa 





We bring to mind a certain small 
town in the great corn belt. A college 
town, which shall be nameless. Those 
who know it, know it. 
First came the long 
preparations, the baking and cooking, 


There Christmas 
meant something. 


the cleaning and furbishing, the donning 
of new clothes, the making ready of 
mind and body for the greatest festival 
On Christmas Eve there 
was the solemn ushering in of the holy 
season by the ringing of church bells, 
followed by the supper where the Christ- 


of the year. 


ily, but on “Second Day Christmas” all 
It would be dif- 
ficult to say just how deep traditional 


homes we re open ed . 


roots had the games and the feasting of 
the two merry weeks that followed. Of 
conscious revival there was little except 
an occasional Yule buck, but there was 
the old-fashioned spirit of kindliness and 
hospitality. And there was leisure to 
savor Christmas, to hold it on one’s 
tongue and taste that it was sweet. 
Friends of the Review, old and new, 
we wish you all a leisurely Christmas! 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


Knup RasmussEN combines the quali- 
ties of the poet, the scholar, and the 
adventurous explorer. Born and brought 
up in Greenland, he speaks the Eskimo 
language perfectly, while Denmark gave 
him his scholarly training. His numer- 
ous exploring trips have concerned them- 
selves mainly with the Eskimo people, 
their language, poetry, folk-lore, music, 
and religious cult. His last trip, the 
Fifth Thule Expedition, was undertaken 
in order to trace the connection between 
the American Eskimos and those of 
Greenland. In this he was remarkably 
successful, 
bringing to 
light many 
new facts re- 
garding the 
people and 


their 
tions. The ear- 
ly part of the 
ex pedition 
was described 
by one of the 
members, Kaj 
Birket- Smith, 
in the Review 
a little over a 
year ago. The 
latter part of the trip Knud Rasmussen 
took alone with two Eskimo companions 
and a single dog team. He skirted the 
coast of North America from Hudson 
Bay to Behring Strait, crossed over to 
the Asiatic side, and visited the Siberian 
Eskimos—the longest sledge trip ever 
made. Dr. Rasmussen is now in New 
York preparing the English edition of 
his last book for publication here. He 
was a guest of honor at the October 
meeting of the Foundation’s New York 


Chapter and spoke on “The Philosophy 
of the Eskimos.” 


migra- 


ALEXANDER Buage is a world author- 
ity on the viking period, his best known 
popular book being a two-volume work 
entitled Vikingerne. Professor Bugge’s 
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special field, in which he has rendered 
important contributions, is the interplay 
of Norse and Celtic culture in the Middle 
Ages. 


Louise Haasere holds a position in 
the Northern Museum at Stockholm, 
where old Christmas customs have been 
preserved and copied. The illustrations 
for her article are in part loaned by the 
Museum, in part taken from Nils Key- 
land’s book, Julbréd, Julbocker og Staf- 
fanssang, published by the Museum. 


FERDINAND 
Bosere has in 
| his drawings 
' undertaken a 
task which by 
its magnitude 
reminds us 
that he is also 
the architect 
of cathedrals 
and world ex- 
positions. He 
*, has made hun- 
dreds of draw- 
ings, preserv- 
ing a_ record 
of the old 
Sweden that passes. Some of these 
were printed in the Review last year, 
and a large collection were exhibited in 
the Brooklyn Museum. The six repro- 
duced today were chosen for their 
charming old world atmosphere bringing 
back thoughts of Christmas and winter 
holidays of long ago. 


Jouan Farxpercet in his story to- 
day uses the same picturesque back- 
ground of the cosmopolitan old mining 
town which he described in his article 
in the Review on “Roros, the Copper 
Town of Norway.” The idealism which 
underlies the harsh, crude life he depicts 
is characteristic, especially of this au- 
thor’s later works. 
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An Arctic Christmas 


By Knup RasMussEN 


N OLD, blind Eskimo woman fought her way across the ice 
against a driving storm. In one hand she held a staff on which 
she leaned heavily; with the other she held by line a lean dog 

which, with its nose deep down in some half-hidden sledge tracks, was 
trying to lead her on to some distant place where they might find 
people. Woman and dog seemed equally exhausted. When the icy 
waves of drifting snow rolled over them they were obliged to stop 
and gasp for breath. For a moment they stood swaying in the wind, 
gathering strength to continue their journey. Although from time to 
time the uneven footing caused the old woman to totter and fall, 
each time she struggled desperately to her feet and again took up her 
unequal battle against the storm, which had no pity for her white 
hairs and her sightless eyes. 

Her name was Kusek, “the Waterdrop,” and in spite of her 
advanced age she was brave and possessed of great endurance. She 
belonged to a tribe from Victoria Land which during the Summer 
and Fall had hunted reindeer on the uplands between Stapylton 
Bay and Great Bear Lake, where game is plentiful. The hunting 
had been good, but a heavy snowfall at the beginning of winter 
had driven them down to the sea ice before the sealing season was 
on. As only a small part of the dried meat could be freighted 
through the heavy going, they had been obliged to cache most of it 
far inland and had reached the coast with their provisions com- 
pletely exhausted. 

It was well on into December, a time which the Eskimos call “the 
middle of the dark” or “the hard month,” when every living thing 
must put up its hardest fight for life and food. It was as if all 
game had sunk into the ground; one might go days without seeing a 
single fresh track. The wild reindeer had withdrawn themselves to 
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the shelter of the forests, while hare and ptarmigan had found cover 
in the thick brush of the inland where the wandering Eskimo hunters 
never come. At this time the cold is so severe that one ventures out 
only in the very warmest of clothing, and the wind, which cuts the 
face and body like knives, seems never to rest during this dreadful 
month when man and beast alike must suffer. 

It was a desperate situation that confronted the Waterdrop’s tribe 
when they reached the sea ice at 
a place where huge ice packs 
barred the seals out. The only 
safety for the tribe lay in a swift 
flight to the region between Vic- 
toria Land and Bernard Harbor, 
where the hunting is always 
good. ‘The journey could be 
made in a week, but they must 
hurry, while they still had suf- 
ficient strength. 

The Waterdrop was the oldest 
woman of the tribe; she had 
seen two generations come into 
the world and grow up to man- 
hood and womanhood. For 
seventy years her life had been 
a series of migrations from one 
hunting ground to another. It 
had been a life of arduous toil, 
but she had met it with a smile 
and a song. Life itself was beau- 

Sa INN NE aa tiful, and it was all she had asked. 
She existed only to be useful, and 
it never occurred to her to make any demands for herself. Only in 
the later years, after she had become blind, had her grandchildren, 
out of consideration for her helplessness, given her an uncomfort- 
able seat on the top of the heavily laden sledge when they shifted 
to a new hunting ground. But this time, when starvation lay in 
wait for them and death threatened from every snowdrift, they had 
left her behind. For it was the custom of the tribe that those who 
were old and useless must give way for the young who were to carry 
the tribe on, and those who were no longer able to take care of them- 
selves must die. 

The Waterdrop felt no trace of bitterness at being left to her fate; 
on the contrary, she was grateful that they had given her one last 
chance in leaving her a dog. To be sure, she had no provisions, but a 
dog and an old woman would need very little, if they only could fight 
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off the cold without becoming too greatly exhausted. ‘Two alterna- 
tives now faced Waterdrop. One was to remain in the snow hut and 
freeze to death; the other was to make an attempt to reach her 
people. Not being one of those who give up without a struggle, she 
decided, with the aid of her dog, to make a last fight for life. Could 
she but travel as far in a day as the others had done, she could find 
shelter each night in the snow hut abandoned by the tribe. For two 
days in succession she had succeeded in doing this, and had it not 
been for this snow-storm she might have kept it up for a day or two 
longer. But now it was hopeless. Her rapidly failing strength made 
it impossible for her to make headway against the raging blast. At 
each misstep the wind threw her to the ground, and each time it was 
more difficult to rise. At last she decided to seek a place to die. At 
such a time one’s demands upon Fate become modest indeed, and so 
the old woman was glad when the dog led her to the lee of a snowdrift 
that had formed by a breathing hole in the ice. Here she sank down 
with a smile at the thought of being able to die in a sheltered place. 
No longer did she feel cold or hunger. A sense of well-being came 
over her, and she closed her eyes to dream of the days when life was 
all joy and feasting. She was an old and hardy nomad, and she was 
prepared to meet death with a calm and tranquil spirit. 
# 


Sam Johnson was a big, husky fur hunter who had come to the 
Arctic coast after an unsuccessful attempt at gold mining in the 
country about Dawson. Crossing the Yukon he had come in the 
company of some Indians to Fort MacPherson, and thence to the 
Mackenzie Delta. Of his past, nothing was known. ‘The few people 
who occasionally passed the night at his place asked no questions, but 
were content to enjoy his generous hospitality. 

We came to his camp at dusk of a winter afternoon after a long 
and arduous journey. It was a wildly beautiful region with fantas- 
tically formed mountains breasting the winter storms and covered 
with snow all the way up their steep slopes. We had for many days 
traveled over endless lowlands with nothing to break the monotony 
of the view, and we were sitting on our sledges admiring the bold 
lines of the landscape, when we caught sight of a tiny light that 
seemed to flicker as though beckoning to us. The cold wind, blowing 
in our faces with light flurries of snow, speeded up our dogs, and it 
was not long before, at the mouth of a river, we came upon a lone 
form standing before a heap of snow at the top of a bluff. 

There is nothing like solitude to sharpen the senses; one learns to 
listen, and the ear detects the slightest sound in the great silence. 
Thus it was that this man, who had had no inkling of our coming, 
already stood prepared to welcome us. It was long since he had 
talked with any living creatures except his dogs, and he came to meet 
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us with a curious taciturn hearti- 
ness which boded well for the hos- 
pitality that awaited us. Quickly 
our dogs were tied and fed and 
our sledge-load disposed in a 
secure place, and when this was 
done our host invited us to make 
his humble dwelling our own. 
And it was, in truth, an humble 
dwelling. Through a long snow 
passage, so narrow that we had 
to remove our furs in order to 
squeeze through, we crawled into 
a little room, perhaps three 
meters square, with a low ceiling 
and sloping walls. 'To our aston- 
ishment we found that it was 
not, as we supposed, built of 
wood, but a simple canvas tent 
built over with snow. Here this 
man lived in the midst of snow 
storms in a temperature that was 
SacptvaK, aN OLp-TImeER FRoM THE Heapwa- IOre often than not under 40 
so oF THE CotvittE River in AtasKka, Has deg. C. But driftwood is so 
ECOME WEALTHY TRADING Furs TO THE WHITE ° 
Man. Huis Hovse Is FurNisHED WITH THE plentiful along the coast that 
Gimcracks oF Wuite CiviLizATIon there was always fuel for his 
little stove, and this, with the ex- 
ception of a petroleum lamp, was the only luxury the house could 
boast. There was no table, nor were there any chairs. Along one wall 
was a narrow couch covered with fur robes and a reindeer sleeping 
bag. We were at once served with scalding tea and flapjacks, and as 
nothing can be more stimulating when one comes in from the cold, 
our tongues were soon loosened. No one thought of sleep for the 
time being, for several large, fat salmon had been brought in to be 
thawed out, and a delicate hindquarter of reindeer was already roasting 
over the fire. Our solicitous host treated us like a lot of lost children 
who needed his care, and it was not until his hospitable activities had 
slowed down a bit that I was able to convey to him the greeting which 
would make a fitting conclusion for the story I had heard a few weeks 
earlier from the Eskimos at Union and Dolphin Strait. Wishing to 
take Johnson by surprise, I said, without the slightest introduction: 
“Johnson, I have just come from your old friend, The Waterdrop.’ 
He started as he heard the name. Then, realizing that I knew so 
much that evasion would be useless, he sat down beside me and began 
his story, his weatherbeaten cheeks reddening slightly with embar- 
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rassment while he talked: 

“It happened, you know, on 
Christmas Eve, and on_ that 
Christmas Eve which I had de- 
cided to skip.” 

Then, interrupting himself, 
he added: “But what would the 
Eskimos know about that? They 
know nothing about Christmas, 
and I couldn’t explain it to 
them.” 

Johnson’s story, a veritable 
ray of Arctic sunshine, was 
doubly impressive to his hearers, 
coming as it did from this rough 
giant, clad in worn and shaggy 
furs. Even his harsh voice took 
on a mellower sound at the 
thought of the poor, helpless 
creature who had made _ that 
Christmas Eve the most memor- 
able one in his life. 

“Yes,” he began, “I had in- 
tended to skip Christmas alto- 





Two WomEN FROM THE BarrEN Grounpbs, WEstT 
gether, and for that reason I had’ or Hvupson Bay, Far FROM ALL TRADING-POSTS. 


Many or THESE Women Have Never SEEN A 


planned an unusually long and Waite Maw 


difficult trip to begin the very 

day before Christmas. You, who have traveled much, will under- 
stand. You see, I had, from force of habit, laid aside choice meat and 
extra tobacco and coffee for the Holidays, but as the time drew near 
my thoughts grew heavier and heavier. I suppose I am no worse than 
many another prospector who has run away from home; but a hermit’s 
Christmas is apt to be a time of making an accounting of his past life, 
and that is not easy. Memories come up of deeds one might wish to 
have left undone. Homesickness, unknown at other times, then 
makes itself felt. Dreams of childhood visit one and a man wishes that 
Just for this one day he might be among human beings once more. 

“I could not bear to be inactive, and although it was blowing up 
for a snow-storm from the northwest, I got my dogs together and 
set out for my outcamp fifty miles south of my tent here. I had 
not traveled far before my dogs began to sniff the air. I had traps 
out, and I was already anticipating my catch when I caught sight of a 
white fox which seemed to have scent of something unusual far out 
on the ice. Suddenly it found the direction, and as it raised its tail 
like a banner and raced over the snow, my dogs saw it and set out 
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in pursuit at a wild pace. 
“*Bear,’ thought I and 
got my gun ready, for 
when the fox is hungry he 
often follows the bear to 
feast off his leavings, 
With a bear hunt in pros- 
pect perhaps I might 
have a merry Christmas 
| Eve after all. 
Seem “I rode a long time 
We Meer a TRAPPER ALONG THE NortTHWEST PassaGE. without anything hap- 


Wuire Trappers Are SCATTERED ALL ALONG THE ARCTIC pening, and the storm 
Coast, orreN Livine atone For Montus Hunpreps 0F wag growing worse and 
® C 


Mites From oTrHER Human BeErncs ; 
worse. I had little by 
little gotten far out of my route as the dogs steadily followed the fresh 
fox tracks, and I was just about to swing off on my proper course 
when the fox again showed himself, so close by that his eyes looked 
directly into mine. In an instant he was gone, but the dogs were 
after him, and from now on the chase was a wild one. 

“Then, a short distance ahead, J caught sight of something dark 
that could not be a bear. ‘A wolverine,’ I thought, ‘but why so 
tame? As we came nearer I saw that it was a lean, shaggy Eskimo 
dog that the fox had led us to. 

“A dog? But what was it doing here so far out on the ice? I had 
jumped from the sledge to prevent my own dogs from attacking 
this poor starving cur, when, to my astonishment, a snowdrift just 
beside me began to open up. I heard a sharp cry, and up from the 
snow, shivering with cold but alive and smiling, rose an old, blind 
Eskimo woman. She was so far gone that she could not speak, but 
when she quickly understood that I was not of her race, she began 
to gesticulate vehemently, pointing over the ice toward Stapylton 
Bay. How she had come here I did not understand. But there was 
no time for explanations if she was not to die on my hands. In a 
jiffy I had her bundled up in my robes and we were off as fast as 
my team could travel, toward my tent from which I had fled a few 
hours earlier. Behind us followed the old woman’s dog at a brisk 
trot and with his tail held proudly aloft. It was as if he understood 
that he had fulfilled his mission by leading the blind woman to a place 
frequented by human beings. 

“The rest is soon told, for the little old woman and I could not 
carry on much of any conversation. She was given the place of 
honor on my couch, and even her dog was allowed to come in by the 
fire, a privilege that my own dogs have never had. And so we cele- 
brated Christmas Eve. All my treasured delicacies were brought 
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forth, and I was so fully occupied in looking after my strange guest 
that night came on before I knew it. I brought out candles and set 
them wherever I could find place for them, illuminating my home in 
honor of the day. Curiously enough, I felt in better humor than 
I had in years. I had saved a human life, and in return it had 
been brought home to me that Christmas is Christmas only when 
one has an opportunity to be something for others. 

“As soon as the old woman had fully regained her strength I took 
her in the direction she had pointed out to me the first time we met. 
It was not difficult to follow the sledge tracks, and after a few days 
we reached her people, who were then in the midst of seal hunting. 
Great was their astonishment at our arrival, for they had no idea 
that there was a white man living near the place where they had 
gone down to the sea ice, and they had supposed that the old woman 
was frozen to death long ago. 

“And that is the end of my Christmas Eve adventure.” 

* 


Meat and salmon were set before us, and we helped ourselves with 
the greediness that comes 
of a long day’s journey. 
With the coffee, pipes 
were brought out, and 
soon, enveloped in clouds 
of smoke, we gave our- 
selves up to that unex- 
plainable well-being 
which only a good host 
knows how to create. And 
I thought of Sam John- 
son, who from fear of be- 

; coming the prey of old 

icin inset Olea Wha Mia Hitec memories had decided to 

skip Christmas _alto- 

gether, and who had ended by celebrating it together with a dog and 

an old heathen woman who, deserted by her tribe, had spent her first 
Christmas Eve at the threshold of death. 

It was late when we crawled into our sleeping bags, and long after 

the lights were out and conversation had ceased I could still hear that 


steady, quiet voice speaking those words, so self-evident and yet so 
true: 


“Christmas is Christmas only when one can be something for 
others.” 
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From an Old Print 


An Empire of the Sea 
A Fourteenth Century Journey through the Realm of Norway 
By ALEXANDER BuGGE 


KT us suppose that we live a little more than six hundred years 
ago. We are “in our most vigorous years and have a desire to 
travel abroad’”—in the words of a Norwegian book from the 

middle of the thirteenth century, the so-called King’s Mirror or S pecu- 
lum Regale. The Norwegians, you know, have always been a sea- 
faring people, and in the Middle Ages it was a part of the education 
of young men in the best families to go abroad on merchant ships in 
order to visit foreign countries. We find room for ourselves and for 
our supply of Norwegian wares—stock-fish, furs, living falcons, ete.— 
in a ship owned by a merchant of Bergen; and from this port we sail 
to England, where we land outside of Lynn in Norfolk. 


From King’s Lynn to Old Chester 


Lynn, as you know, is now called King’s Lynn, but in the Middle 
Ages it was called Bishop’s Lynn. The borough, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, belongs to the Bishop of Norwich, whose 
bailiffs collect the customs and register the names of foreign ships 
and of the merchants on board them. This duly done, we are allowed 
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to goon shore. We have an introduction to one of the first merchants 
of the town. His name is Peter de Thornden. He is a wealthy man 
and well known. A few years later he is elected a member of Par- 
liament. He receives us very kindly and greets us in Norwegian, of 
which language he has a smattering, partly because he himself has 
many Norwegian connections, but chiefly because his grater 
emigrated from Trondhjem in Norway, whence he derives his name.*) 
We come across other Norwegians settled in Lynn, and in the Fleet 
a few more ships from Bergen besides our own lie anchored. There 
is also one owned by the Archbishop of Nidaros, which is the largest 
of them all, and is called The Help of St. Olav, after the holy Nor- 
wegian king and martyr before whose image we kneel in one of the 
churches. Old people, however, can tell us that twenty or thirty 
years ago there were many more Norwegian ships coming to Lynn 
than now; at present the greater part of the stock-fish trade from 
Bergen is directed to Boston in Lincolnshire, where the Germans, 
afterwards members of the celebrated Hanseatic League, have a 
factory. 

Lynn is not a very interesting town. When we walk along the 
muddy banks of the river we sink into the clay to far up on our legs. 
A blind beggar led by his dog stirs the whole town. One of the chief 
amusements is when some poor sinner is put into the stocks. Other- 
wise there is nothing to do and nothing to look at except some passing 
juggler or bear-leader. One of the crew on our ship has brought with 
him a living bear cub which he sells to one of these strollers. We are 
all sorry to bid farewell to our young friend who so often has amused 
us on the long and tedious voyage. One day is like another, except 
once when we ride to Norwich in order to attend a law-suit between 
a Norwegian ship-owner and an English merchant from a neighbor- 
ing town who refuses to pay for a cargo of timber. In Norwich we 
are fortunate enough to see His Grace, the Bishop, walking in full 
state to the cathedral. 

We are happy when at last we have sold our stock of goods, most 
of them to the above mentioned Peter de 'Thornden, but the falcons 
to a nobleman who is fond of hunting. We have now some money 
of our own, and are able to leave Lynn and continue the journey. We 
should like to have visited London of whose wonders we have heard 
so much; but our time is limited, and, instead of sailing along the 
coast, we traverse the country in order to reach western England. 
The roads are not safe from outlaws and highwaymen. Not long 
since a noble lady, travelling with her servants along one of the prin- 
cipal highways, was stopped by robbers and stripped of all her gold 
and trinkets. One of her varlets was killed, but the murderers are 
still at large. Therefore we do not venture to travel alone, but wait 


) Trondhjem is in medieval English documents called Thorndene. The old Norwegian name is Nidaros. 
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until we get company. We are a whole caravan when at last we leave 
Lynn carrying a passport from his worship, the Mayor, in which he 
recommends us to all the authorities on the way. Happily we meet 
with no ill fortune, but arrive safely in Lancashire. 

We have an introduction to one of the leading Lancashire families 
whose members are hereditary “lawmen” and preside at the Moot or 
district court, which is still, as in Norway, called Thing. Henry 
Laghman—this is the name of the squire—tells us that in his grand- 
father’s time the ground was still cultivated by thralls and freedmen 
salled leysings (Old Norse leysingjar). We come across old people 
who speak a sort of Norse language, strangely deteriorated, of course, 
and mixed with English and Celtic words. At Loppergarth in Fur- 
ness we are even shown a runic inscription on the church wall which 
says in the Norse language: “Gamal founded this church, Hubert the 
mason wrought the marks.” We also see high crosses with carvings of 
Sigurd who killed the dragon Fafnir, and of Loki and the wolf 
Fenrir. We realize that it is not many centuries since men of Nor- 
wegian origin settled in these districts. Unfortunately we can not 
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tarry long, as we shall soon have to leave England. Manchester and 
Liverpool do not yet exist. There is no traffic on the Mersey. The 
principal town is Chester, and there we take passage on a ship. We 
sail down the Dee, and then turn to the northwest. 


In the Isle of Man 


In the afternoon we catch sight of a large island with beautiful 
bays and narrow glens where the vegetation is luxuriant as in a hot- 
house. It is the Isle of Man. We cast anchor by a tiny island near 
the western coast called Holm Peel. A few fishermen’s huts are 
clustered at the foot of a strong castle surrounded by a wall, and 
inside the wall we see a round tower and a beautiful little church, the 
‘athedral of the diocese of Sodor*) and Man. They are all built of 
red sandstone which glows with a warm and pleasing hue in the set- 
ting sun. 

It is only thirty and odd years since the castle was the residence of 
the kings of Man and the Isles, but at present it is uninhabited. The 
ancient royal race, descended from Godred Crovan who conquered 
Man in the same year that William the Conqueror landed in Eng- 
land, is extinct. We are so fortunate, however, as to have an intro- 
duction to one of the magnates or “Jawmen” of the Isle of Man, and 
we spend some days on his farm. He is a sturdy fellow, fair, blue- 


*) Sodor or ‘Southern Isles,” the Norwegian name for Hebrides. 
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eyed, and tall, one of the few Manxmen who still speak Norn*), 
and is proud of his Norwegian origin. He is fond of talking, and 
gives us a glimpse of Manx history for the past few centuries, begin- 
ning with the conqueror, Godred Crovan, who, when asked where 
he came from, pointed to the Milky Way. Man and the Isles, our 
host tells us, formed a dependency of Norway from the time of 
Magnus Bare-leg (about the year 1100). But the Norwegian kings 
lived far away, and the kings of the Isles were virtually their own 
masters. ‘To Scotland it was a nuisance, which in time became insuf- 
ferable, to have this long chain of islands right outside its front win- 
dows in the possession of a foreign power. When King Alexander 
became of age, he therefore revived the plan long cherished by his 
forebears of reuniting the Hebrides with the Scottish Crown. As 
King Haakon of Norway was not willing to give up the islands, Alex- 
ander attacked them, and Haakon in the year 1263 was compelled to 
make an expedition to western Scotland in order to defend his rights. 
He was fairly successful, and once more became lord of the Isles. 
But in the autumn the old king sailed to Orkney, where he spent the 
winter at Kirkwall, and there he fell ill and died. His son Magnus, 
in 1266, ceded Man and the Hebrides to the Crown of Scotland. 

The King of Man and his magnates for a time acknowledged King 
. Alexander as their liege lord; but some years later they rebelled, and 
in 1275 Alexander made an expedition to Man where he killed many 
of the inhabitants. Since that time the island has had peace, and it 
is now protected by the mighty arm of King Edward of England. 
We can still see how terribly it has suffered at the hands of the 
Scotchmen. The inhabitants of Norse origin are almost extinct, and 
in many places—especially in the fertile regions in the northern part 
of the island—their farms lie waste, and their houses are uninhabited. 
There are no clergymen to attend the churches, but in the church- 
yards we see crosses with runic inscriptions in the Norwegian tongue 
decorated with sculptures representing Sigurd who killed the 
dragon, or Odin and Thor. 

On Midsummer Day we are taken by our host to witness a most 
impressive ceremony outside of Peel. It is a beautiful day. The air 
is filled with fragrance from the blossoming hedges of hawthorne and 
fuchsia. The roads are black with people who come from every part 
of the island and are all bound for a hill which is visible not far away. 
It is a barrow erected by the hand of man, the famous Tynewald 
Hill**) where the Assembly of the Isle of Man is still opened every 
year. The bishop of Sodor and Man having celebrated divine service 
in the adjoining St. John’s Chapel, proceeds in state with the governor 
and the Manx magnates to Tynewald Hill. On its summit two chairs 


ss , Norn, i. e. Norroen, is the name of the Norwegian language spoken in the western isles. a 
**) Old Norse Thingvollr, i. e. the plain (vollr) where the Thing was held. The Tynewald court is the 
parliament of the Isle of Man. 
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of state are placed beneath a canopy. One is occupied by the gov- 
ernor or representative of the king, the other by the bishop, and below 
them the members of the House of Keys and other legally constituted 
authorities are placed, like the members of the lagretta*) in the prin- 
cipal Norwegian Things. Then the coroner of Glenfala “fences” 
the court; peace is proclaimed, and all disturbance forbidden. After 
this the laws are recited and new statutes promulgated, in Norn as 
well as in Manx. We wonder that the Norwegians so far away from 
their ancestral home have been able to keep up their ancient customs. 


The Scottish Islands 


Not long after this we leave Man and sail northward along the 
west coast of Scotland. We pass mountains and fiords like those of 
Norway, but the country is more barren and weatherbeaten. We 
seldom see trees or groves, and never real forests. ‘The mountains 
are naked from foot to summit. The reason is that the Atlantic 
Ocean beats with full force against the islands. Yet the climate is 
mild and the air full of moisture, so that wherever there is a sheltered 
spot, vegetation flourishes. Instead of stone fences, which we are 
accustomed to in Norway, there are hedges of fuchsias; at this time 
of the year they are in bloom and very pretty with their white and 
red flowers. 

We land on a small island outside of Mull. The ocean stands 
full upon the island, and the wind blows so that no tree is able to 
grow, but Iona is one of the sacred spots of western Kurope. From 
this island Scotland was christened, and for centuries the Abbot of 
Hy**) was more powerful than most bishops. Now he has lost a 
great deal of his authority. To-day, however, there is a festival in 
memory of St. Columba, the Apostle of Scotland, and the abbot, 
looking tall and stately with his mitre on his head and the bejewelled 
crozier in his hand—for this is one of the privileges he has attained 
—walks to the beautiful cathedral in order to celebrate mass. In 
the churchyard by the cathedral we notice many sculptured tomb- 
stones. On some of these there has been carved a ship with sails set, 
and one of the monks tells us that this denotes that a descendant of 
the ancient kings of the Isles lies buried there. 

Here in the southern isles it is only the chieftains who speak Norn. 
Crofters, small tenants, and laborers speak Gaelic, and some of the 
chieftains are also inclined to use this language. Yet they are 
offended if you call them Gaels, and proudly retort that they are 
Lochlannacs.***) Some of them even tell you that they are descended 
from King Magnus of Berve****) (Magnus Bare-leg) whose mem- 
ory is still living here. When we come farther north, however, to the 


*) The lagretta was a kind of jury, but with power only to give advice. 
peal The ancient name of Iona. 
oe Men from Lochlann, or Norway. 

) Berve (Berbhe) is the ancient Gaelic name of Bergen. 
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large islands of Skye and 
Lewis, everybody speaks 
Norn and is able to under- 
stand us. 

The scenery grows 
wilder, the land more 
barren. The wind howls, 
and the waves break 
against the shore. With 
great difficulty we enter 
a small bay and anchor 
there. No living being is 
visible, but suddenly we 
hear a trumpet high above 
us, and on the top of a 
steep, almost inaccessible 
mountain we discover a 
vastle, or rather a large 
square tower. No road 
leads up to the castle; 
there is only a narrow 

. foot-path, where not more 

ME ps5 than one man can walk, 

or rather crawl at a time. 

It is Dunvegan, which, according to tradition, was built by Magnus 
Bare-leg. 

In the northern islands we almost forget at first that we are not in 
Norway. It seems that the only difference is in the dress of the men, 
who wear the Highland costume, with bare legs, kilt, and tartan 
checked in various colors so that you can see at once to what clan a 
man belongs. We soon learn, however, that the clan system pervades 
the whole community. Outside of the clan there is no feeling of loy- 
alty or common interests. Constant warfare rages between the island- 
ers and the inhabitants of the Scottish mainland. Every spring the 
islanders set out on viking expeditions to the mainland, just as in 
pagan times, and they will proudly show you the booty they have 
taken. It strikes us that the people who live on the islands have not 
profited much by the beneficent laws of Haakon and Magnus. 

We are happy when at last we can leave Lewis and continue our 
voyage. We pass Cape Wrath, where the sea is never quiet; then 
we turn eastward along the hills of Sutherland, and safely pass the 
maelstrom which is so much dreaded by seafarers. On our left we 
catch sight of a group of islands where the wind blows constantly so 
that no tree can grow. It is the Orkneys. 'Thither we steer and 
land on the eastern shore of Hrossey or Mainland, the largest of 
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the islands, in the bay of Kirkuvagr 

(Kirkwall). Not far from the shore 

rises a tall and stately cathedral, which, | 
next, to Christ Chureh in Nidaros, MIppLe NAvE IN THE St. Macnvs 
is the most beautiful and imposing eng a 


Drawing by Joh. Meyer 
place of divine worship ever built by 


men of Norwegian descent. It is the Church of St. Magnus erected 
to the memory of Earl Magnus who was killed in 1116 and after- 
wards proclaimed a saint. 

When we arrive the sky is gray, and everything looks dark and 
gloomy, but suddenly the sun breaks through the clouds shining on 
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the deep-red sandstone and on the yellow pillars and statues of St. 
Olav and St. Magnus. Opposite the cathedral is the castle of the 
bishop. An old man whom we meet tells us that he can still remem- 
ber when King Haakon came back from his expedition to Scotland, 
in the autumn of 1263, and had to stop here and take to his bed. He 
tells us that the king, while he was ill, first had the Bible and Latin 
books read to him, but listening to these books fatigued him, and he 
commanded that Norse books be read, first the sagas of the holy 
men, and then the sagas of the kings from Halvdan the Black. At 
last he came to Sverre’s saga. On the 15th of December, which was 
a Saturday, our informant tells us, the king became worse and was 
unable to speak. Near midnight the saga of Sverre was finished, but 
when midnight had passed the Lord called King Haakon from this 
life. The old man who tells us the story wonders whether a Nor- 
wegian king will ever again visit the islands. 

The Orkneys are governed by earls, who acknowledge the king 
of Norway as their liege lord. While we are talking, we see two 
men coming out of the earl’s castle, which is between the cathedral 
and the bishop’s palace. They are in highland costume, flourish their 
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axes, and talk Gaelic so loud that we can hear them to the other end 
of the square. As if moved by a common impulse, we both look to 
the south. We remember that the earl is also the liege of the king 
of Scotland, and that both he and the bishop are more Scotch than 
Norwegian. We fear that there may come a time when the Orkneys 
like the Hebrides may be lost to Norway. 

From the Orknev’s we again set sail northward and cross the open 
sea. We soon come to another group of islands which lies still more 
exposed and fretted by storms. It is Hjaltland (the Shetland Isles). 
They were formerly subject to the earl of Orkney, but since the days 
of King Sverre they have formed an integral part of Norway with 
their own lawman and a sheriff appointed by the king. Hjaltland, 
like the Orkneys, has for centuries been settled by Norwegians, and 
the life and manners of the Shetlanders are exactly what we are 
accustomed to at home. It seems preposterous that these islands 
should ever be separated from Norway. 


The Faroes, Iceland, and.Greenland 


From Shetland the Faroe Islands are not far away. They also 
belong to Norway and are settled and inhabited by Norwegians. The 
name Faroe is derived from the numerous herds of sheep (faar) 
which constitute the chief wealth of the islanders. We land on 
Straumey at Torshavn, the “haven of Thor,” so called from a sanctu- 
ary to the god Thor which stood there in pagan times. ‘Torshavn is the 
center of the islands. Here the inhabitants hold their annual Thing 
or “moot.” Not far away, at Kirkjubé, the bishop has his residence. 
People tell us of the powerful and warlike Bishop Erlend who died 
a few years ago, and of the cathedral which he began to build. At 
present the work is at a standstill, and it will never be finished, for it 
is more than the poor See can afford, and Erland died in exile. 

From the Faroe Islands we sail to Iceland, the great island between 
the Atlantic and the Arctic Ocean. We get a glimpse of its glaciers, 
and visit the Thingvellir. The Althing is assembled, but it has long 
since ceased to be the scene of stirring events. Since Iceland, in the 
last days of Haakon the Old, became a dependency of Norway, every- 
thing has been quieted down. No new sagas are written; people 
prefer to listen to the bland and romantic rhyme-songs (rimur). No 
Icelandic ships sail to foreign parts. Trade and commerce are in 
the hands of Norwegian merchants from Bergen and Trondhjem, 
while Iceland is daily becoming poorer. 

We wanted also to visit Greenland. We have heard much of that 
strange land—how few of the Greenlanders know what bread is, and 
how only a small part of the island is not icebound. We also know 
that the hardy Greenlanders are of our own race, and that in the 
last days of Haakon the Old they acknowledged the king of Norway 
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as their liege lord. We know that they have churches and priests and 
a bishop of their own. But the voyage is long and dangerous. The 
sea, we are told, is full of terrible monsters, and the ship which the 
king of Norway, according to his promise, sends every year to Green- 
land has already left Bergen. We are therefore obliged to return 
to Norway. 

We think we have had an instructive journey. All these islands 
far away in the ocean, which are tributary to the Norwegian Crown, 
do not add much to the real power of our country, but they make 
Norway well known in western Europe, and because of them the 
Norwegians are not mere stay-at-homes, but are accustomed to trav- 
elling abroad and visiting foreign countries. Most important of all, 
they form a link between Norway and western civilization. 


From the Gota River to the White Sea 


Returning from Iceland to Norway, we sail to the mouth of the 
Gota River and pass a small island where the three kingdoms of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark meet. It is called Danaholmr, the 
holm of the Danes. We enter the northern arm of the river, and sail 
along the large island Hisingon, until we arrive at the little town 
Konungahella,*) where the three Scandinavian kings used to meet 
in olden times. Old people can still tell of what they heard from 
their fathers and grandfathers and these again from their grand- 
fathers, of these peace-meetings, and of the Swedish princess Mar- 
garet Fridkolla who, in 1101, was given to King Magnus of Norway 
as a peace-offering. At present the town has lost most of its old 
importance. 

Our journey does not end here, however. We also want to know 
how far the realm of Norway extends in the north and the east. We 
therefore sail along the coast as far as to Halogaland,**) the north- 
ernmost province of Norway. We cross the West Fjord and visit 
the Lofoden Islands. Thence we continue our voyage north to Ves- 
teraalen and visit Bjarkey, the northernmost lordly seat not only 
in Norway but in all Kurope. The manor house, built of huge logs, 
is still standing***) and is filled with trophies and relics of olden 
times, but the lords of Bjarkey have moved farther south to another 
country seat. 

Where Vesteraalen ends, Finmark begins. Finmark is not a 
county of Norway, but a tributary land. It is an expanse of moss- 
grown mountains and endless moors, where the small Mongolian 
Finns or Laplanders, still pagans, roam with their herds of reindeer. 
Here you may walk for miles and miles without seeing a human 





*) The present Kungalf. 
**) The present county of Nordland. 
***) Not many years afterwards it was burned by the Russians. 
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habitation. From times immemorial the Malangan fjord divided 
Finns and Bumend (husbandmen) as the Norwegians who have 
fixed habitations are called in contra-distinction to the nomadic Lap- 
landers. In the last century, however, King Haakon built a church 
at Trums,*) and since that time the Norwegians have begun to 
settle in the edge of the Finmark forests. Here at the northernmost 
point of his realm King Haakon V has recently built a fortress called 
Vargeyarhts.**) It is not a strong castle like Akershus outside of 
Oslo, but only a small block-house built of logs and surrounded by a 
wall of slate. Sheltered by the fortress a group of wretched half 
underground turf huts have grown up, and on the shore are a few 
goats foraging in the ill-smelling heaps of cods’ heads. 

Humble as it is, we have reason to be proud of Vardoyhus. It is 
the northernmost fortress in the world. The commandant tells us of 
the solemn festival a few years ago when the archbishop of Nidaros 
visited it and consecrated the little church. The neighboring people, 
he tells us, have already begun to be afraid of the fortress and do not 
dare to overrun Finmark as openly as before. Here we have more 
strongly than anywhere else the sense that Norway is still a flourish- 
ing country and respected by her neighbors. We accompany the 
royal deputy on his trip across Finmark to collect the tribute from 
the Finns as the Norwegians have done from times immemorial. We 
travel in pulkhas drawn by reindeer from one village of tents to 
another as far as to the White Sea. There the realm of Norway ends 
at a promontory called Veggistafr.***) On the journey we meet both 
Swedish and Russian tax-collectors, but the meeting is peaceful, for 
the king of Norway is still the most powerful prince in this part of 
the world. 


Through the Eastern Forests 


If we really want to know the extent of Norway,****) however, we 
should travel north from Bohus by land. First we come to Bohuslen, 
or Ranrike as it is still called, in many ways a rich province, especially 
because of the herring fisheries, which have turned out unusually well 
this year. On an islet a little north of the mouth of Géta River the 
fisheries have caused the development of a small town, Marstrand 
(Masstrandir, the shores of the gull). In the harbor are ships from 
England and Holland, which have come to buy or to salt and dry her- 
ring. From Bohus we come to Borgesyssel, so called from the town 
Sarpsborg founded by St. Olav. We travel along the route of the 
Norwegians and Swedes who surveyed the boundary together in 1273. 
We pass through endless forests, cross rivers and lakes, and very 





*) Tromséy. 
ae Vardéyhus. Vargey means wolf island. — : ’ : a 
ae ) Veggistafr, the boundary post of Norway in the northeast, was situated in the neighborhood of Kandalax. 
**) Several of the eastern provinces of Norway in the fourteenth century have since become Swedish, 
namely Bohuslen, Jamtland, and Herjedalen. Borgesyssel (the present Gstfold) is still Norwegian, and 
Elverum is one of the most prosperous of Norwegian country districts. 
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seldom see a human habitation. Elverum is only a poor and out of the 
way parish. The forests so far inland have not yet any value and are only 
used for making tar. From Elverum we have to walk miles and miles 
before we reach the frontier. The rivers begin to run eastward into 
Sweden instead of westward into Norway. Trysil has only a few 
inhabitants, and most of the farms have been cleared only a few gen- 
erations ago. The land still belongs to the Norwegian Crown. We 
cross the river Klar at Sorhus and travel eastward through endless 
forests. At last we come to another big river, the Eastern Dal River, 
and there we find human dwellings at Idre and Sarna. 

From Sarna we travel northward to Herjedalen. Once more we 
meet mountains, moors, and endless forests with no human habitation. 
Very seldom a daring hunter ventures so far away from his home, 
and when he returns he tells stories of the ugly, huge, clumsy beings, 
half human and half animal, whom he has caught glimpses of among 
the trees and cliffs. No wonder that the place where Sarna and Herje- 
dalen meet is called Trollagrof (the pit of trolls). 

At Elfros we again see clearings and human dwellings. Here the 
most important man of the district, the leader of the peasants, has his 
home. - He can trace his family back nearly five hundred years to 
Heriulf Hornbriot who first settled Herjedalen and began to clear 
the valley. In the evening we sit before the fire, in his hall built of 
enormous logs, and listen while he tells the tale of his ancestors. He 
begins with Heriulf Hornbriot who was a standard-bearer of King 
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Halvdan the Black, the father of Harold Fair-hair. At a festival 
in the king’s own hall he killed one of the king’s men with a silver- 
mounted drinking horn—hence his surname “Horn-breaker.” Be- 
cause of this deed Heriulf had to flee the country and go to Sweden 
where he was well received by the king. But he brought down on 
himself the anger of the Swedish king, too, by marrying the king’s 
kinswoman, Helga, without his consent. Again he had to flee. Heri- 
ulf and Helga settled in Herjedalen at Elfros, and their descendants 
have lived there for sixteen generations. Our host further tells us 
of Haakon, the son of Heriulf, who was a great hunter and used to 
eatch faleons in the mountains and sell them abroad, hence his sur- 
name Valr, a faleon. We hear of Herlaug, a grandson of Haakon sur- 
named Hornstigi because he used to climb the summit, or “horn,” 
of the highest mountains, a hardy and adventurous man, and we 
listen to the tale of his son and contrast, Thore, who was so slow that 
he was called Droge, the slow. The grandson of the grandson of this 
Thore was Liot who erected the first church in Herjedalen. 

From Herjedalen we travel farther north. Again we pass end- 
less forests and moors; we cross rapid rivers and great lakes where 
the birds are seldom disturbed. Far away we see blue pointed moun- 
tain tops. Human beings we 
seldom meet. There are a few 
hunters and trappers, and once 
we come across a clearing in the 
middle of the forest, where an 
outlaw who has been obliged to 
flee from men lives with his wife 
and children. The children are 
grown up, but they have never 
been baptized and are quite 
savage. 

Gradually the country be- 
comes more level, and we see 
clearings, meadows, fields, and 
farmhouses along the shores of a 
large lake. It is Storsj6én (the 
big lake) in Jaimtland. It is 
only a few days before Mid- 
summer Day. The roads are 
full of people who come from all 
parts of the country. Some are 
riding, some are walking, and 
some drive in clumsy carts. They 
all cross the lake and land at the Rachie 
small island Frésén. The temple Oxp Betray av Ane IN JAMTLAND 
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to the god Frey or Fré which gave the island its name has long 
since been torn down, and a Christian church has been built on its 
site. But Froson is still the centre of Jaimtland, and on Midsummer 
Day the inhabitants come together for their Thing, the Jamtamét 
(the moot, or meeting of the “Jamtar,” the Jamtlanders). Close to 
the field where the Thing is held there is a fair where merchants, most 
of them from Nidaros, have erected their booths. They sell sugar, 
spices, silk thread, and other fancy articles, while they buy miniver, 
marten skins, pelts of bear and elk, and other wares that the in- 
habitants have to sell. Some strolling jugglers have also found their 
way to the fair. 

We have a strong feeling that we are in the outskirts of Norway. 
During our stay the Archbishop of Uppsala comes to hold a visita- 
tion. Although Jimtland belongs to Norway, its ecclesiastical head 
is not the Archbishop at, Nidaros, but his Swedish colleague at Upp- 
sala, and most of the clergymen are likewise Swedes. It strikes us 
that in case of a war between Norway and Sweden this may be a 
source of danger. 

Our plan originally was to travel farther north and to reach Fin- 
mark again by land. But an old peasant, who was one of those sur- 
veying the boundary in the days of King Magnus Law-mender tells 
us that farther north the country is almost impassable. The people 
are scattered and almost as ignorant now as when King Sverre passed 
through Jamtland in 1177. Then there were many who did not know 
whether a king was a man or some kind of animal. At Straum in the 
northern part of Jaémtland nobody knew the Lord’s Prayer. Instead 
of continuing toward the north, we go from Jimtland to Nidaros, 
and there our journey ends. 

* * # 

We have learned that the realm of Norway in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century is still widely extended, from the islands far in 
the western ocean to the White Sea, and southward to the Danish 
boundary. We do not dream that before another half century has 
passed Norway will have lost all her wealth and power, to become ere 
long a dependency of her stronger and more properous neighbors. 
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Old Time Christmas in Sweden 


By Louise HacBere 


HAT PICTURES are unrolled, what 

\\ sentiments revived when old folks begin to 

tell of how Christmas was celebrated when 

they were children! It is with a feeling of sadness 

we realize that the customs of former days are 

disappearing one after another, for, after all, they 

gave to Christmas a meaning and a sacredness 

which we now miss. In the country districts, where 

traditions have deepest roots, the old ways per- 
sisted longest. 

Weeks before Christmas the preparations would 
begin. There was baking and brewing and slaugh- 
tering, washing and cheese-making and candle- 
dipping, with innumerable other things to be attended to. A fore- 
taste of Christmas came as early as the thirteenth of December, Lucia 
Day. On no other day were the members of the household so pam- 
pered in the way of food, for it was a superstition that in proportion 
as one celebrated “Lusse” with due lavishness, the new year would 
be prosperous. Lucia herself—generally the prettiest girl on the 
farm or in the manor—would dress in white and wear a crown of 
whortleberry leaves and gilt paper in which candles, usually nine in 
number, were set. With candles lit, she would bring the members of 
the family their morning drink in bed. In olden times it was the 
foaming ale and mead, but now it is more frequently coffee with 
sweet cakes. By Lucia Day certain tasks, such as the threshing and 
weaving for the year, must be completed. In the morning the slaugh- 
tering sometimes took place, and the Christmas ale was drawn for 
the first time. 

The holy season was not really ushered in before Christmas Eve, 
when people greeted each other with the Christmas wish, “God’s 
peace, a merry Christmas, health and all that is good!” Still there 
remained many tasks to be done. Enough wood and water had to 
be carried in to last through the holidays. The house must be swept, 
the walls hung with the woven or painted tapestries, the pewter and 
copper dishes scoured. The festive table was spread on the morning 
of Christmas Day, when each member of the family received his 
“Christmas pile” of bread and sweet cakes, often baked in many 
quaint shapes. There was the cross, the golden chariot, the golden 
hen, the yule buck, the yule boar, and the “Nisse” and “Nasse” 
(brownies). No doubt this custom is a survival from very ancient 
sacrificial ceremonies, in which the bread baked in the shape of an 
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animal took the place of the animal itself. Great significance was 
attached to the Christmas bread, for it was supposed to possess 
remarkable powers. In the middle of the table the seed-cake was 
placed, but this had to stand untouched until the first day of sowing, 
when pieces of it were given to both men and beasts, for it was sup- 
posed to bring good luck in the sowing. 

There was too much to be done to think of the noonday meal, and 
the family had to be content to “dip in the pot,” that is they would 
gather in the kitchen around the huge iron pot in which meat, sausage, 
and salt pork were cooking, and dip pieces of soft bread in the 
soup. This custom is still observed even in the cities, and from it 
Christmas Eve has been called dopparedagen, dipping day. So when 
children began to count the days till Christmas they would say “the 
day before the day before the day before dipping-day.” 

When all was ready there would be the Christmas bath, and the 
family would dress in holiday clothes, which should preferably be 
new. In the afternoon a blazing fire was lit on the hearth, and the 
Yule log was put in place, and care was taken that it should be one 
that would last long. In the evening the Christmas candle was lit. 
Often it had as many branches as there were members of the family, 
and all the branches had to be lit at once, for the one whose light first 
burned down would be the first to die. Hence the flames were care- 
fully watched. 

Before the evening meal began, the head of the household would 
read the Christmas gospel, and all would join in the hymns. The 
usual fare was stock-fish (lutfisk), porridge, cakes, and in former 
days homemade ale. Sometimes a roast pig’s head or even a whole 
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Lvucta with Ligutrep Canpies in Her Crown 
BrinGs THE Famity tHe First BREAKFAST 


An Inpivipvat “Curistmas Pite” or Breap 

Torrep witH A Cake SHAPED LIKE A Rooster. 

Tuese Pires Were Nor Tovcuen Untit AFTER 
CHRISTMAS 


roast pig with an apple in its 
mouth was placed on the table. 
This is a survival from the old 
pagan feasts, when offerings 
were made to the god of har- 
vests, and the hands of those 
making the sacrifice were placed 
on the head of the sacrificial 
boar, while pledges were made 
of glorious achievements in the 
future. The porridge also has 
very ancient pedigree, but the 
fish goes no further back than to 
the Catholic time with its sea- 
sons of fasting. 

The table must be kept spread 
all through the holiday season, 
and everyone who entered the 
house must eat a little of some- 
thing in order not to “carry 
Christmas out of the house.” The 
poor also came in for their share 
of holiday cheer; there was al- 
ways enough baked and brewed 
to divide with them, and they 
would also receive gifts of can- 
dles. 

The sense that all the world 
was kin extended even to the 
animals, for all living creatures 
must rejoice at Christmas. Even 
the watchdog was unchained, so 
that he should not be bound and 
miserable while all others were 
happy. The mistress of the house 
herself saw to it that the cattle 
were given extra rations, with 
the words, “Kat well and be 
happy, for it is Christmas Eve 
to-night.” The tomte (house 
brownie) had his bowl of por- 
ridge, and for the birds sheaves 
of grain were raised on poles. 

The floor was spread with a 
thick layer of flailed straw, an 
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event that was longed for by 
young and old, for many games 
would be played in the straw, 
and curious figures could be 
made of it, such as crosses, yule 
bucks, dolls, and other things. 
The cross was laid under the 
table as a protection against evil 
forces. It has been supposed in 
later days that the straw was 
there to remind people of the 
straw in the manger of Jesus. 
On Christmas night the family 
slept in the straw, for on that 
night the beds were given over 
to the departed, who were sup- 
posed to visit their former homes. 
The table was also kept spread 
for them, for Christmas is a 


os Tue Youre Buck, Daessep 1 a Fur Rose ax 
feast not only for the living, but Jiu Rea Homws, Accomranten sy 2 Yuux 


witH Reat Horns, ACCOMPANIED BY A YULE 


for the dead, and candles were Goat, atso 4 Man Dressep 1n A Woman’s Pet- 
left burning for them all night TICOAT AND wirH Horns oF Twistep Rags 
c . 


As a protection against evil 
spirits that might be about, the 
head of the house would draw a 
cross over the door. 

Midnight is the most signifi- 
cant hour of Christmas night, 
for in that holy hour the Christ 
child was born. Then all nature 
praises heaven, and many mir- 
acles take place. For a moment 
all animals receive human voice 
in order to praise the Savior of 
the world. The cattle must be 
fed before midnight, and after- 
yards they must not be dis- 
turbed, for in that holy hour they 
fall on their knees beside their 
mangers. ‘The bees sing in their 
hives. The stars dance in the 
heavens. All trees and plants E rs 
blossom as in the garden of Par- <i Se aati tae 


adise. ms : Mummers Go Visit1nc oN HiaryMaAs AND ARE 
é Fora moment all running’ InviTeD in FoR A Drinx or Branpy. THE ONE 
water stops in its course, and the Dressep as A WomAN Is THE SPOKESMAN 
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water in all springs and | 
wells is changed into wine. 
If one is awake at this 
time one may see the 
flame of the Christmas 
candle divide in two and 
burn with a double light. 
And before the living 
celebrate their morning 
service the dead assemble 
at midnight in the church 
and celebrate mass with 
burning candles. Traces 
of dust and ashes are 
sometimes found in the 
pews after they have been 
there. 

As early as three or four in the morning matins began, and those 
who had far to go had to start shortly after midnight in order to get 
there in time. Before leaving they would light the candles in the 
windows, and from every house along the way the light shone. And 
all the church-goers, whether driving or walking, would carry torches 
before them which would gleam like huge stars against the snow. 
At the church all would throw their torches into a pile, so that the 
flame of them rose to heaven, and the light shone far and wide. If 
the flames rose straight up, it was the sign of a good harvest; but if 
they crept low, a poor year was in prospect. After the service all 
would rush out of the church, for the first to get home after Christmas 
matins would be the first to gather in his harvest next fall. So the 
home-going would become a mad race, and in order to make the horses 
spirited and swift they were often given a taste of the Christmas ale 
or brandy. The bells jingled merrily from every sleigh, unless a 
family was in mourning, when no bells were used at all. 

Christmas Day was spent at home. It was considered very bad 
form to go visiting on that day, and any one venturing on it might 
be called a Christmas hog and be asked to sit on the broom. 

On Second-day Christmas, St. Stephen’s day, the merriment was 
resumed with dancing parties and visits to the neighbors. ‘The men 
were out early and raced their horses to running water, for at the 
end of the year the water was supposed to possess a special potency, 
and every man was anxious to get the benefit of its first strength. 
The “Stephen riders” also rode around to the various houses and 
sang the ballad of “Stephen stable boy and his five colts.” Or the 
“Stephen boys” dressed in white with high paper caps went the 
rounds carrying a star-shaped lantern with burning candles inside 
on a long pole. 


A Yute Buck or Straw anp CLoTH 
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On Twelfth Night the “star boys” again went around, but then 
they symbolized the three wise men of the East who, guided by the 
star, came to worship the newborn king of the Jews at Bethlehem. 
Sometimes they were accompanied by King Herod or Judas with 
the purse, a terrifying figure with a scarecrow face and a skin coat. 
Judas collected money in his purse, and this money and gifts of food 
afterwards made a feast. The custom was a survival of the popular 
religious dramas of Catholic times, and even to-day the “star boys” 
go around at Christmas time. Judas usually brought with him a 
yule buck which might be made of straw or might be a man dressed 
to look like a goat. This yule buck appeared at other times during 
the Christmas season too, and was often a man in a fur coat carrying 
a real or make-believe goat’s head on a pole. ‘The children were very 
much afraid of him, until they found that he brought them apples, 
nuts, and other presents. The exchange of Christmas gifts was not, 
however, customary in former days, certainly not to the extent to 
which it is practised now. 

The Christmas tree is also a comparatively modern innovation, 
which did not become common in Sweden before the end of the nine- 
teenth century. In a few instances it may have been used among the 
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upper classes in the eighteenth century; the earliest of which we have 
any knowledge is from 1741. There was a custom, however, of erect- 
ing a Christmas pole outdoors, usually a pine trunk stripped of all 
its branches with only the top left intact. This old-fashioned kind of 
Christmas tree may still be seen occasionally together with the mod- 
ern indoor tree. 

On Hilarymas, the twentieth day after Christmas, the tree was 
stripped, and the holiday season came to an end, for T'jugonde dag 
Knut kér julen ut. The feasting and the gaiety are over, everyday 
life resumes its course—and the children begin to dream of next 
Christmas. 


Petrus: The Silent Mountain Priest 


By JOHAN FALKBERGET 


Translated from the Norwegian by ANDERS ORBECK 


HE German fugitive and adventurer Herr Quat, Lossius’s 
friend and compatriot, was master builder in charge of the first 
church of the new mining town. The church was to be erected 
in the course of a single short year: such was the mandate of the high 
sponsors, graciously confirmed by His Majesty King Frederik III. 
It was summer in the mountains, and the days were bright and 
clear through the whole twenty-four hours. Night and day alike 
the lumbermen’s axes rang out on the rounds of timber, and the 
master builder allowed himself no rest, no peace. He was never s0 
much as unbooted the whole week long, and could at all hours be 
seen standing, in a mine inspector’s uniform, high up on the scaf- 
folding, a plumb-line in his belt, pointing with his short sword every 
time he gave an order—an order which had to be obeyed blindly and 
punctually. He was a stern and exacting master, this German 
builder. 
Every morning, as the sun rose and gilded the mountain peaks 
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and their snow white fields, the master builder called his journeymen 
together for morning prayers. ‘The sunburnt workmen took their 
places beneath the church wall and sang. 


“O Herr, durch deines lichtes Glanz 
zu dem Glauben versammelt hast 
das Volk aus aller Welt-Zungen; 
das sei dir, Herr, zu Lob gesungen.” 
Herr Quat then officiated at prayers. Whereupon they sang again. 
“Lobet den Herren, 
denn er ist sehr freundlich. 
Es ist sehr kostlich, unsern Gott zu loben; 
sein Lob ist schén und lieblich anzuhéren. 
Lobet den Herren!” 


One morning the master builder noticed, standing among his jour- 
neymen, a young man in shaggy skins and a pointed many-colored 
cap, his hands reverently folded as he sang. THis face was pale and 
inscrutable, and there was something far away in his eyes when now 
and then he glanced up. His voice was not so rough and deep as 
the others’, but more like a woman’s, high and clear, and in his sing- 
ing there was something ecstatic. Who was he? Not one of the 
journeymen. Nor at the mines had the master builder seen him 
before. The unwonted garb only increased his curiosity. 

After prayers Herr Quat hastened over to him, thrust his sword 
point at his breast, and asked, “Sag mir flugs wer du bist?” 

The young man in the garb of skins merely shook his head. He 
did not understand what the master builder said. 

Herr Quat hailed his servant boy, Oven-Anders. 

“Willst du mein:Dolmetscher sein, du Knecht?” 

“He is a mountain Finn!” explained Oven-Anders. “He wants 
to know whether he can get work on the church.” 

The master builder felt of his arms—they were altogether too 
thin and weak, and he smiled and turned away. No, there was no 
work here for weaklings. To put up a church in the course of a short 
mountain summer—and under roof it had to be before the autumn 
snow-storms came—called for supermen rather. 

Oven-Anders let the Finn understand that he could get nothing 
to do here,—he had better be off! And without so much as answer- 
ing him the mountain Finn went his way, his thumbs in his belt and 
his head bent low, down towards the smelteries. 

Among the workmen on the church there was not a little laughing 
and chatting about the Finn when they learned what it was that he 
wanted. What did he think he could do here? Had he ever sunk 
an ax in a beam? 

Within a day the little episode was altogether forgotten. There 
were so many strange people coming here asking to do now this and 
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now that. No one knew where they came from or whither they went: 
nor was there any one who troubled himself much about it. The 
building was speeded up, the industrious journeymen standing bare- 
headed and almost naked above the waist in the roasting sun of the 
noonday. 

Oven-Anders, the master builder’s servant boy, was commissioned 
to carry water about on the scaffolding, to prevent the workmen 
wasting their time running back and forth between the brook and 
the church to quench their thirst. Those of them who thought they 
could afford it sent him also down to the pub for a pail of brew— 
something preferably consumed beyond the master builder’s ken; for 
the bad ale made the workmen sleepy, and there was little time for 
sleep. 

One morning the Finn stood again among the journeymen beneath 
the church wall and sang. Whence did he come? They first became 
aware of him when they heard him sing, and those nearest him heard 
him use other words, altogether different, words they did not under- 
stand; but the melody was correct—even beautiful. After the sing- 
ing he disappeared again. ‘The workmen now came to feel there was 
something almost mystical about him, and there were those who sug- 
gested that there must be something supernatural about this man, 
who came and vanished in so mysterious a way. Was he perhaps a 
magician Finn who donned the cap of invisibility and showed him- 
self wherever he pleased? Oven-Anders, among others, was of that 
opinion, and he made up his mind to throw a bit of steel over him 
the next time he appeared beneath the church wall. In case he were 
possessed of evil powers something would then come to light. Dur- 
ing the building of a church in Solor there had been such a stranger 
whom they had found it necessary to treat thus and who then dis- 
appeared for good. Many a day now Oven-Anders went about with 
a piece of steel in his pocket; but the Finn stayed away. He had per- 
haps definitely gone back to the mountains. 

One evening, as Gven-Anders went into the master builder’s cabin 
to prepare the master builder’s evening gruel, he saw there the Finn 
sitting on the flagstone of the ingle. Oven-Anders was not slow to 
bring forth the bit of steel from his vest pocket and throw it over the 
Finn’s head so that it rang out against the wall. But nothing hap- 
pened. Oven-Anders was puzzled. Was the steel of no avail? 

The Finn smiled and looked up at him. There was something 
condescending in the smile which Oven-Anders little liked. 

“You perhaps think I am from the underworld?” he said 

“Hm!” mumbled Oven-Anders. “What is one to think?” 

“Don’t you see that I am a mountain Finn?” 

Yes, thought Gven-Anders, he did look like a Finn. 

“Sit down!” said the Finn. “Here!” He pointed to a place on 
the flagstone beside him. 
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But Gven-Anders had little desire to sit so close. He was not yet 
altogether reassured that it was a human being he had to do with. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Nils.” 

“Where do you hail from?” 

“From Storsylen and Skaldorene.” 

“And what do you want here?” 

What he wanted? He wanted to try to get some work on the new 
church; he thought he could manage to make some pretty carvings 
for ornamentation. He had tried his hand at it in Ostersund. He 
had worked with a wood carver there for four years and had learned 
the art. He had just come away this spring. He had tramped on 
foot from Ostersund to Trondhjem, where he had stopped to see 
the wood carvings in the cathedral. 

“You, a mountain Finn!” interrupted Oven-Anders. 

He smiled again, and then he continued. “The night after I stood 
looking at the altar in the cathedral I had a strange dream. Me- 
thought a man appeared in the doorway and said ‘Wake up, Nils! 
You are to go south to the new mining town. They are building a 
new church there, and you are to beautify it with your carvings. You 
have received the great gift to serve God therewith!’ ” 

“How did the man look?” Oven-Anders now began to get curious. 

“He was dressed in a most unusual garb,” he explained, “a red 
mantle reaching to his feet, in his hand a long staff, and on his head 
a three-cornered cap.” 

“A three-cornered cap?” repeated Oven-Anders. 

“Yes,” said the Finn, and fell to meditating. 

Oven-Anders, too, stood cogitating. He had never before heard 
such a dream. 

“T'll speak to Herr Quat!” he said. And he went to lighting the 
fire and putting on the water for the gruel. 

The Finn glided quietly out through the door. There was no word 
of farewell, nor did he look back. The door closed behind him with- 
out a sound. 

* * * 


In a cabin down below the church sat Nils the Finn and carved 
ornaments for the church. Herr Quat dropped in every now and 
then, stood leaning on his short sword, and for long periods watched 
the Finn work. Now and then he nodded approvingly. 

“Dieses gefallt mir!” 

Whereupon he noisily sheathed his sword and withdrew. 

Nils was a man of the fewest words. He very rarely entered into 
talk with any one. He sat as in a dream and carved the hard smooth 
wood. No matter what time of day they dropped in on him, he was 
always at work. No one saw him eat or sleep. 
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One day the master builder came in and stood examining his orna- 
ments for some time. 

“Bist du auch Bildschnitzer?” he asked at length. 

Nils looked up uncomprehendingly at the master builder. 

Oven-Anders was again called in as interpreter. For a while Nils 
merely sat and stared into space..: 

“Yes, I might try.” He almost whispered it. 

From that day hence Nils barred his door. He let no one in, nor 
was he ever seen out of doors. The master builder came more than 
once and knocked at the door with the pommel of his sword and called 
“Mach auf! Mach auf!” 

But the door remained barred. They could hear him breathe 
within. And now Nils the Finn became the main talk of the day 
among the journeymen up on the church. They were all agreed that 
he was a great worker of miracles with his tools. But had ever a 
Finn been able to do such things before? The pieces he had finished 
were really and truly incomparable. Prettier church ornaments no 
one had ever seen. And many of the journeymen had helped build 
churches elsewhere and had seen all sorts of carvings and decorations, 
but these of Nils surpassed them all. What was he occupied with 
now? One morning the answer came. Oven-Anders had in the 
course of the night peeked through a crack in the wall, and he had 
seen a huge wooden figure,—yes, as large as a full-grown human 
being. In the shavings beside it lay Nils the Finn asleep. 

When the master builder the next morning came with his servant 
and rapped on the wood carver’s door and called his usual “Mach 
auf!” the door opened. 

The Finn’s face almost frightened the master builder. It was 
yellow and wan from loss of sleep. 

Within on the floor stood a wooden figure representing a man 
kneeling in prayer over folded hands. His face was seamed with 
sorrow, suffering and agony visible in every feature, and about his 
hands there was something cramped and strained. The whole figure 
huddled together as if under some heavy burden. On the socle was 
carved the name PETRUS. 

“Das ist ein viel zu trauriges Bild um in der Kirche zu haben!” 
said the master builder. 

When Oven-Anders translated this remark for the Finn, there 
crept over his face a look of pain. He answered nothing, turned 
away from them, and busied himself with something else. ‘The master 
builder and his servant withdrew. 

Next morning the door to the shed stood wide open. Nils the 
Finn and his statue were gone. This fact, too, was in the days immedi- 
ately following carefully sifted among the workmen. Had the mas- 
ter builder acted foolishly? From what Oven-Anders reported, he 
had very brusquely told the Finn that the statue could not be placed 
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in the church—an opinion which Oven-Anders for that matter con- 
curred in; but it was clear as day that he had no real understanding 
of the matter,—for what the master had said he had meant as non- 
sense. 

Now that he had presumably vanished for good, Nils the Finn 
grew to be something of a great man, a hero, in the eyes of the work- 
men. His light and beautiful voice during morning prayers beneath 
the church wall they missed. ‘To all these lonely men there was 
something wonderfully edifying in a woman’s voice in the singing, 
even though they knew it was a man who sang. This mild, silver 
clear voice aroused in them a mighty and wistful longing for their 
homes, their wives, and their happy and playful children. And could 
they not rightfully feel incensed at the master builder who had by 
his indiscretion so offended Nils the Finn that he had left them? 

The master builder himself also fell to thinking that perhaps he 
had not treated the wood carver and his art in the right way. He 
began to ask all he met whether they had seen anything of Nils the 
Finn,—but no, there was no one had seen him. He was gone as 
though swallowed up by the earth. The master builder now had to 
look about for another wood carver to continue the work; for the 
church was nearing completion. Within a few weeks they could 
begin fitting up the interior, and there was not a little lacking in the 
way of ornaments. He let several try who said they were wood 
carvers, but none of them could bring forth anything that could stand 
comparison with the handiwork of Nils. 

* * # 

What finally became of Nils the Finn? No one has since been 
able definitely to clear up the matter. A fireman, who came to the 
copper works from the Swedish uplands, could tell of a wood carver 
who worked on churches up there. He was said to be a man much 
sought after, but whether he was the man who had worked here under 
the name of Nils the Finn was not easy to say. 

If Nils the Finn thus vanished from the saga without leaving a 
trace, it did not fare thus with his handiwork. It often happens that 
the work survives its creator. Through Storsylen there ran in those 
days—in the middle of the seventeenth century—a path, or rather 
a pack road, which the people of both sides of the Kjélen had made 
use of from time immemorial. Swedish warriors had traveled it; 
many a bride, crowned in all her glory, had from the saddle, as she 
passed along, gazed in uncertain expectancy towards the new home 
on the other side; through long winters pack-drivers, row upon row, 
had trailed it on their way from either kingdom. 

Here high up in the mountain, where the road skirts a tarn—the 
Trondkjénna—a Swedish horseman one clear autumn day reined 
in his horse and stared in amazement straight ahead. Was that a 
human being he saw? Some one kneeling! He rode nearer and 
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called out, “Who’s there?” No response. He speculated as to 
whether it was a corpse, and his astonishment did not grow less when 
he saw it was neither a dead body nor living, but a figure in wood 
of a human being. He dismounted, leaned down, and read Prrrus, 
He stood there for some time in deep thought, staring at the bended 
head and the folded hands. Here he visualized the fallen and peni- 
tent apostle, the apostle who denied his lord and master in the hour 
of need. And the horseman rode away with a sermon engraved in 
his heart. He was touched by this reminder of the death of Christ 
and of the establishment of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

And what happened to him happened also to hundreds of other 
wayfarers. They all stopped in silence before the kneeling Petrus. 

Who carved this figure? And who placed it there? The artist had 
nowhere cut his name. The approbation of the world had for him been 
a trivial thing—God’s approbation everything! He had here installed 
a silent, yet challenging mountain priest, whose church was nothing 
less than the Kjoélen’s glittering stretches, its roof the great blue 
heavens, its bells the ringing heather and the shiny leaves of the 


underbrush. 
* * «* 


One winter day there came over the mountain a bridal party. They 
¢ame from the church in Aalen. When they left the church the 
weather was of the best, almost spring-like, and there was joy and 


merriment in their hearts. No one thought that a day such as this 
could bring forth any threatening danger. But the weather in the 
mountains is variable; it can change from the mildest of sunshine to 
the wildest of snow-storms in the course of a half hour. Mountain 
folk are prepared for such changes and make their plans accordingly, 
but even so it is not seldom that weather and wind and snow exact 
their victims. 

Just above the timber line, where the old road sets out over the 
bleak expanse, it was customary for wayfarers to rest a bit before 
they ventured in over the many miles, where storm and snow could 
rage without let or hindrance. 

Here the bridal party also came to a stop. The horses were fed 
and the guests served. It was a six hour steady drive now to the 
timber line on the other side. In the course of this time the weather 
and the roads can change materially. The roads can be snowed 
under, and the snow squalls become so fierce that the drivers can 
scarce glimpse the horses ahead of them. There is need then of hardi- 
ness and endurance, alike in man and beast. On the open expanse 
the snow is too hard to dig one’s self in, and many a traveler has had 
to seek shelter behind a rock and leave his horses and loads to inevi- 
table fate. 

Now, too, the storm set in—without any preliminary warning. The 
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whole expanse was lost in the raging snow flurries. The women 
huddled together in their skin garments. The men sat in front of 
the sledges and sought to keep the horses to the road, but it was not 
long before they lost it, and then they drove on, hour after hour, 
not knowing whither. The bridal journey threatened to become a 
funeral journey, and little by little fear and anxiety crept into their 
souls. ‘The women began to sob, and the men grew serious and their 
features rigid. 

Suddenly an old man in the rear called out, “Take it easy! With 
God’s good help we'll find our way out.” 

Most of them sceptically shook their heads. There was not one 
who longer knew where they really were. Perhaps already they were 
miles away from the road, and a dreadful night was approaching— 
their last perhaps. Ere the morrow perhaps the snow would have 
spread its great mantle over them all. 

Another hour they drove on at random. The old man tried as best 
he knew how to comfort the more anxious of them. He was secure 
in his faith. The All Highest, who held everything in his power, 
would find a way out. It was only necessary to have faith and to — 
be a bit patient. 

Strange as it may seem, there was a momentary lull in the storm, 
and they glimpsed there in the mountain the wooden figure of the 


kneeling Petrus. They sent forth a cry of joy. For now they knew 
where they were; the direction was clear and the road recovered. In 
another few hours they would reach the timber line on the other side. 

At the statue the bridal party came to a stop. Some few began 


to sing, others joined them, and soon they were all singing out of 
sheer joy. 


“Where are there joys so rare 
That can with heaven's compare, 
Where hosts of angels gather 
Around His throne so fair 

And sing fore God the Father 
To a thousand trumpets’ blare. 
W ould that we were there!” 


Then they drove on, crossed the mountain safely, and reached the 
other side. And they all had the feeling that a miracle had happened. 
The story traveled far and wide, and the memory of it was for long 
years cherished by the people on either side of the Kjélen. 

_ The statue of the kneeling Petrus was to be seen up there far down 
into the eighteenth century, but fair weather and foul and the teeth 
of time gnawed at it as they do at all things. The old mountain road 
was given up long years ago. For long stretches now it is grown 


wild again, and the wooden Petrus found its grave at length in the 
moss and the heather. 
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GEORG JENSEN HANDMADE SILVER 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF TO-DAY 
HEIRLOOMS OF TO-MORROW 


“The Silver for Generations” 
An Illustrated Booklet sent on Request 


Permanently Exhibited at 
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Nils the Finn, who in his time had placed it there to remind the 
wayfaring of “the eternal things,” has, as one who received the ten 
talents, gone to his reward. His name is nowhere to be found among 
“the great and renowned” on this earth, but the applause of this 
world is a trivial thing. His name stands perhaps among the fore- 
most in the records of heaven. 

Nor is the old log church in the mining town now standing. A 
century and a half ago it was torn down and replaced by a new and 
larger church of stone. All things are corruptible. 
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RADIOGRAMS 


Norway exports annually more than 
$19,000,000 worth of fresh, dried and 
salted fish. 


For swift, accurate and direct radio 
telegraph service to Norway, an in- 
creasing number of American import- 
ers are marking their messages 








Via RCA 


Radiograms go direct to: 
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WHEELS OF PROGRESS 


N Saturday, November 20th, this capacious building was formally opened, 
fully occupied. This building is unique in that it is virtually built around our 
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office buildings. 
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base mouldings makes the truly fireproof building. 
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NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Oliver R. Johnson, Architect 
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Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


One of the largest Public Utility 
systems under a single management 


TT system of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company directly serves a total of 1,200 
communities, an estimated population of 
5,500,000, in nineteen states. 


Larger cities in this group include Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, Tacoma, San Diego, 
Minneapolis, Saint Paul, Louisville, Okla- 
homa City and Pueblo. 


Combined assets exceed $900,000,000. 
Gross earnings of present operated utilities 
are more than $145,000,000 annually. 


About 1,459,000 electric and gas custom- 
ers are served by the operated properties, 
which have electric generating capacity of 
1,483,733 horsepower,a larger part of which 
is water power, and 39,735 miles of trans- 
mission and distributing lines. 


There are over 160,000 shareholders of 
the Company and its operated and affiliated 
companies. 


COLORADO 
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assures the protection of wide property distribution 
and specialized, long experienced management. 
Send for new 32-page illustrated booklet FJ-358. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated . 
Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


231 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Providence Detroit 
Minneapolis St. Paul Kansas City 


EFS in Standard Gas and Electric ad 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut St. 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 


FOR WINTER TRAVEL 


For full enjoyment of your cruise this winter—to the Mediterranean, to the 
West Indies and South America, or around the world—arrange to carry our 
Travelers Letters of Credit. These letters, in universal use for 75 years, have 
come to be honored by bankers of highest standing everywhere. Safe and 
convenient, they insure a supply of ready money at every port of call, 
safeguarding you from all financial worry throughout your journey. 
Issued in dollars and sterling. Descriptive circular on request. 


Investment Securities Foreign Exchange Commercial Credits 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


Yillen, Fread ¢ Co. 


United Sates Government 
and Municipal Bonds 
Foreign Government Securities 
Jailroad, Zablic Uility, and 
Silatlriad Financing 


Park Avenue Office 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
NIELS FRODE HOLCH, Representative 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Alingsds 
Falkenberg 
Falun 
Halmstad 
Hedemora 
Hialsingborg 
Karlstad 
Kungsbacka 
Laholm 
Lindesberg 
Ludvika 
Lysekil 


Established in 1848 


OWN FUNDS: Kr. 78,750,000 


Hundreds of Branches and Branch Offices, 
including the Following Cities: 


72ers our many 
branches in Sweden and 
correspondents all over the 
neighbouring countries we are 
able to offer every accommo- 
dation possible for banking 
transactions in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Finland. 


STOCKHOLM 


Marstrand 
Mélndal 
Nora 
Norrtilje 
Nassjé 
Strémstad 
Uddevalla 
Varberg 
Vimmerby 
Viastervik 
Viasterds 
Orebro 


Best rates of interest on deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 











Swedish Bank Holidays 1927. 





Jan. 1 (Saturday) 
Jan. 6 (Thursday) 
Mar. 25 (Friday) 
Apr. 15 (Friday) 
Apr. 16 (Saturday) 
Apr. 18 (Monday) 
May 26 (Thursday) 
June 6 (Monday) 
June 24 (Friday) 
June 25 (Saturday) Day after midsummer 
Dec. 26 (Monday) Boxing-Day 


On these days 


SVENSKA HANDELSBAN KEN 
and all other Swedish Banks will be closed. 


New Year’s Day 
Epiphany 
Annunciation-day 
Good Friday 
Easter Eve 
Easter Monday 
Ascension-day 
Whit Monday 
Midsummer-day 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


COPENHAGEN DENMARK 


DEN 
DANSKE 
LANDMANDSBANK 


Established 1871 
BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK—COPENHAGEN 


NEW YORK AGENTS 


National City Bank Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. Brown Brothers & Company 
Guaranty Trust Company National Bank of Commerce American Exchange National Bank 
Mechanics and Metals Nat’l Bank Bankers Trust Company Equitable Trust Co. 

New York Trust Company Seaboard National Bank Chase National Bank 


FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 


Feeling that an added responsibility is attached 
to business negotiated at a distance, the State 
Bank of Chicago directs every consideration and 
attention to the handling of foreign transactions. 
Our Foreign Department maintains direct connec- 
tions with the leading banks throughout Europe 
and has particularly close relations with the largest 
financial institutions in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. You will enjoy the service and counsel 
which our seasoned experience offers. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Ill. 


Resources over $66,000,000 


Established 1879 Member 
By Haugan and Lindgren Federal Reserve System 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 















BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STPOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


GC 


BANK WITH UNLIMITED LIABILITY OF THE 


SHAREHOLDERS 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


Telegraphic Address: Nitton-Stockholm Head Office: Stockholm 1 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST CORPORATION TRUST 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for collection 
Letters of Credit issued available in the principal Cities of the World 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer 
Deposits Received for fixed periods or at notice 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTHENBURG 


Billesholms Gruva 
Boden 


Dalby 
Degerhamn 
ilstuna 
Eslév 
Fagerhult 
Gamleby 
Grythyttehed 
Grénskara 


Halsingborg 
H&rndsand 
Héganis 


Hérby 
Kalmar 


Established in 1864 


STOCKHOLM 


BRANCHES AT— 


Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Kisa 


Klippan 
Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 


Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 
Mariedam 


Mérbylanga 
Nora | 
Norrképing 


MALMO 


Skanér 
Skelleftea 


Skiv. 

ina 
Svaliv 
Séderhamn 
Sédra Vi 
Sdélvesborg 
Teckomatorp 
To 
Tralleborg 
Tuna 
Umea 
Vaxholm 
Vellinge 
Vestervik 
Vimmerby 
Vretstorp 
Vaxjé 
Ystad 
Ammeberg 
Astorp 
Almhult 
Angelholm 
Orebro 
Orkelljunga 


Overum 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES: KR. 182,000,000 
Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, BILLS COLLECTED, DEPOSITS AND 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED, AND ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS 


TRANSACTED 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Whatever You Need in Banking 
Wherever You Need It 


| ieee its world-wide system of branches The 
National City organization brings to every 
corner of the globe its complete banking and in- 
vestment facilities. In your own neighborhood 
and in foreign lands these facilities are always 
conveniently available. 

However broad or limited their requirements 
may be, individuals and corporations are invited 
to make use of these facilities for the transaction 
of personal or business financial affairs. 

Each office has behind it the resources of 
America’s largest banking institution and these 
smaller banking centers offer the international 
organization an opportunity for closer personal 
contact and individual banking and investment 
assistance. 








75 BRANCHES IN 22 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office - 55 Wall Street » New York 


OTHER NEW YORK CITY OFFICES 


Borough of Manhattan Borough of Brooklyn 


42nd St. at Madison Ave. | 181-183 Montague St. Myrtle Ave. at Bleecker St. 
ae ery gi Nostrand Ave. at Herkimer St. Kings Highway at E. 15th St. 
Fifth ea yok Lia St Clinton Ave. at Myrtle Ave. Pennsylvania Ave. at Liberty Ave. 
7und St. at Broadway Fifth Ave. at 54th St. 18th Ave. at 64th St. 

g6th St. at Broadway | Flatbush Ave. near Bergen St. 4th Ave. at 85th St. 


Bowery at Bond St. Flatbush Ave. at Church Ave. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1891 





the leading 


Norwegian Newspaper 
in the United States 


Latest Events in Norway 
by Wireless 


General News from Norway 
by special Correspondents 


Everything That Happens 
Among Countrymen in U. S. 
by special Representatives 
suo fra Rlarce Vital Social and Individual Problems 
% Bae in Norwegian-American Life 
Bs oho rpdi S k.. intelligently discussed. 
~@idende 
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Published Weekly on Thursdays by 


Subscription Rates: 


$3.00 pr. year in U.S.A. Norwegian News Co., Inc. 


3.50 pr. year to Canada 


ee I ent 4808. FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
other foreign Countries. Sample copy on request 


The most complete and up-to-date stock of 


Norwegian Books 


on this side of the Atlantic 


CLASSICS RELIGIOUS 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
FICTION HISTORICAL 


Write for our complete catalog 


Nordisk Tidende’s Bookstore 


4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 





THE choice of the most discriminating 
organists. Recognized as the highest grade. 
Built in the world’s largest factory. Every 
organ a special creation for a particular use 
and fully guaranteed. 





Booklets and specifications on request. 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Hagerstown : Maryland 


Scandinavian Christmas Papers 


The following Christmas Papers, all with stories by the best known authors of the 
Scandinavian countries, and illustrated with many colored pictures, have now arrived. 


SWEDISH PAPERS: 
JULSTAMNING, with more than 20 colored insertions 
JULSTAMNING, (Praktupplagan) with 2 additional gravures 
JULKVALLEN, with pictures of Zorn, Liljefors and Bjork 
JULHALSNING, witb 87 illustrations ef various kinds : 
BONNIERS JULNUMMER, very interesting stories .......... cece cece ccc ececececesece 1.00 
LUTFISKEN, the well-known comical paper 
KASPERS JULNUMMER 
SONDAGSNISSE-STRIX JULNUMMER 


NORWEGIAN PAPERS: 


JULEHELG, This is the finest Christmas paper in Norway. The stories are written by leading 
authors, and the Pictures are reproductions of real masterrieces, in beautiful colors. . .* 

ee ake UNDETS JULENUMMER. Avery interesting paper with stories from 
all over the worl 


DANISH PAPERS: 


JULEROSER. This well-known Danish-Norwegian paper is always welcome. The text is 
as interesting as the illustrations are beautiful 
eros (Pragtudgaven). Contains the same as the ordinary edition, and has three 
ures b a artists 


Please send us your orders now to be sure to 
have the orders filled while the stock lasts 


ALBERT a PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue $2 NEW YORK CITY 
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B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 


187-189 WEST 9th STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Scandinavian Food Products 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 


TABLE DELICACIES PACKED BY 


JOHS. MAELAND, A/S, LTD. 


Stavanger, Norway 


GENUINE SWEDISH 
EDN HEALTH BREAD 


ne CS j 2) ; 
GP Sa ON a 


MAJORNAS ANGBAKERI et 
es Gothenburg A ne acnapetnas { 
“and Gay: 
A. U. BERGMAN’S ENKA Sry 

Stockholm 


NORWEGIAN CHEESES: sssapiniienitiantuanae 
Norwegian Ptarmigans 


Gudbransdal Gjetost ————e gta Bieck-G r 
RGldal Gjetost \ es ax. WO: Ty rere 
Noe : Reindeer Meat 


Nékkelost, Mysost, WO s 
E * Sees AS iy Cloud-Berries (Multer) 
damerost, Gammelost 1S S a Ss Dt tcaiestieaie 
SS Z ngon-Berries 


Our Goods Are for Sale at All Leading Stores 
Throughout the U. S.*A. 
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Cut Flowers and Floral Designs 
Delivered Anywhere 













RAMLOSA 







The 
Crown 
Prince’s 
Favorite 






Fa bson 
atest 


15 EAST 287 STREET 
NEW YORK 















Served at all banquets and luncheons for the Swedish Crown 
Prince in Washington, New York, Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Sweden’s foremost health-drink for more than 200 years. 


Recommended by the highest medical authorities for its 
various effects beneficial to the entire human body 


In addition to its medicinal qualities Ramlsa Water is an 
excellent and tasty table water unsurpassed by any other water. 


S. A. HARAM & CO., Inc. 
Sole Distributors in U. S. A. 


Importers of all kinds of Scandinavian Delicacies. 


22 Leonard Street, New York 
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Residence, Lexington 4807 





EMIL MOGENSEN 


AMERICAN KREUGER & 
TOLL CORPORATION 


522 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Importing Tailor 


DESIGNER and MAKER of 
CLOTHES of DISTINCTION 
Established 1898 


189 MONTAGUE STREET 
Suite 303 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For Appointment Telephone Triangle 0616 








IMPORTERS 
of 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 
Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 





Surgical Instruments 






Slicing Machines 







Enamelware 








Lunch with Swedish Smérgisbord $1.00 


Scientific Instruments Dinner with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
225 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


DIRECT TO NORWAY 
NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE 


VISIT i. SEE THE 
NATURE'S Hf MIDNIGHT 
WONDER- y = SUN 

LAND |= a AND THE 

WITH THE eres eee. UNMATCHED 
MAGNIFI- ee SCENERIES 
CENT » fo oa ey OF THE 
FJORDS ol co WORLD 


Large, Modern and Popular Steamers 


STAVANGERFJORD and BERGENSFJORD 


Our passengers have the privilege, without cost, of proceeding by the famous 
picturesque mountain railway to Oslo. 


Cabin, minimum to Scandinavian 


CHRISTMAS SAILING eee $152.50 


Third Class, minimum, $105.50 


ROUND TRIP 
THIRD CLASS 
TICKET, $178 


Or $89 each way, a saving of $44.50. 


Direct from New York 


Stavangerfjord . Dec. 7 


Passport Regulations for Traveling to Scandinavian Countries and Return to America 
Are Now Much Simplified 

For full information, illustrated Literature and assistance in obtaining necessary 

documents apply to our agents, or 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 


22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Bowling Green 5570 


CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ MINNEAPOLIS 
109 North Coereere Str 319 Second Avenue South 
Seattle, Wash.: REID. R GJOLME COMPANY, INC. Douglass —, -» 4th and Union 
San Francisco, Cal.: L K. VICKERY 582 Market Street 
Winnipeg, Man., Can.: DAHL STEAMSHIP AGENCY 325 Logan Avenue 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


S. S. Frederik VIII. 


Personally Conducted 
CHRISTMAS SAILING 


Frederik VIII from New York, Dec. 8 
SAILINGSIFOR 1927 


From From From 
Copenhagen Oslo STEAMER NEW YORK 


Dec. Dec. 11 *OscarII- - Jan. 6 
1927 
Jan. 8 United States Jan. 27t7 
Jan. 29 Hellig Olav - Feb. ad 
Feb. 19 *United States Mar. 1 


Feb. 26 *Oscar II - Mar. itt 
Mar. 12 *Hellig Olav - Mar. 31 


*Calling at Halifax, Westbound. 
TtCalling at Halifax, Eastbound. 
Minimum Rates of Passage 
To or from Scandinavia — Frederik VIII. 
Cabin, $152.50 and up. Other steamers— 
Cabin, $145 and up. Third Class, round trip, 
$175 and up. 


More than forty years’ experience 


in meeting passengers’ every requirement. 
Travelers are assured that their comfort and 
enjoyment is a matter of personal concern 
to the agents and officers of the Line. 


Special Features: Moving pictures and 
lantern slides, all classes. Photographers’ 
dark room. Wireless telegraph service day 
and night. An interesting magazine, the 
“Radio Press,” is published on board. Daily 
concerts of ship’s orchestra. 


Copenhagen 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar Il’? ‘Frederik VIII’’ 
“‘Hellig Olav’’ ‘‘United States”’ 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED STATES 
MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


Northern Europe 


Direct Passenger Service Between 


NEW YORK, 


AND 
CHRISTIANSAND, OSLO, 
COPENHAGEN. 


STOCKHOLM HELSINGFORS 
(rail Oslo) (steamer Copenhagen) 


Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 


Through Bookings to and from All Principal Cities 
of Northern and Central Europe 


OUR IDEAL SERVICE 


All steamers have a One-Cabin Service in 
addition to the excellent Third Class. Oscar 
II, United States and Hellig Olav have an 
attractive chambre-de-luxe on the promenade 
deck. Frederik VIII has State-rooms, also 
superbly furnished suites of sitting-room, 
bedroom and bath. Unsurpassed Third Class. 


Finely equipped Dining Rooms, Ladies’ 
Salons, Writing Rooms, Lounges, Smoke 
Rooms, Ships’ Libraries, Roomy Decks, 
Barber Shops, Numerous Baths. 


Each ship carries a physician and trained 
nurse. The ships’ officers are experienced 
and skilled navigators. The chief steward’s 
forces schooled in polite efficiency. 


The choicest foods, prepared by skilled 
chefs, afford a cuisine and a culinary service 
unexcelled anywhere. Write for booklet now. 


For reservations and other information address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall St., New York 
117 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, IU. 544 Market St., San Francisco 

128 So. Third St., Minneapolis 116 Cherry St., ” Seattle, a 

248 Washington St., Boston 105 Third St., "Portland, Or 

461 Main St., Winnipes, Canada 61 Upper Water St. Halifax, N. S. 


nears 
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INSURANCE 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 


INSURANCE, COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street, Melbourne 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
56 Pitt Street, Sidney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W.L. H. SIMPSON W. A. W. BURNETT 


Underwriter 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls Cargees Merchandise Specie Bonds 


Issues Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail, and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of Liverpool, England (Marine Department) 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


of New York (Marine Department) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J, (Marine Department) 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (U. S. Branch) 


84 Williams St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman .. . Marine Manager 


Sub- Underwriter 


J. H. WALTERS 
Secretary 


SHIPPING NOTES 


IncrEASE IN NorweGian MERCHANT FLEET 


The firm of Wilhelm Wilhelmsen of Oslo re- 
cently added a fiftieth fast, modern ship to its 
fleet, thus bringing its tonnage up to 437,000 tons. 
The fleet now comprises 21 motorships of 121,000 
tons, 29 steamers of a combined tonnage of 252; 
000 tons, and smaller vessels of lesser tonnage. 
During the past five-six years more than a million 
tons of new ship building has come under the 
Norwegian flag with motorship winning greater 
and greater favor for both short and longer dis- 
tances. 


StockHoitm Free Port Orenep To TRAFFIC 


Having been nearly ten years in construction, 
the Free Port of Stockholm was opened recently 
in the presence of King Gustav and high civil 
officials. The work has cost 30,000,000 kronor. 
The first quay and warehouse was completed seven 
years ago, and as the new buildings were com- 
pleted they were put to immediate use. Maritime 
traffic as a whole has been increasing in the port 
of Stockholm and during the first half of this 
year there was a gain of about 200,000 tons, # 
compared with the same period of last year. Last 
year there was a net profit in the accounts of 
the harbor as a whole of 817,512 kronor. The 
profits for the current year have been calculated 
at 4,862,000 kronor, and for 1927 at 5,143,000 
kronor. 
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Motor Across the Atlantic ~ x % bile but i 
The New SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE Motorship 


“GRIPSHOLM” 


THE ONLY PASSENGER MOTOR LINER ON THE ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK—Direct—GOTHENBURG 


—The Gateway to Scandinavia— 
STOCKHOLM 
COPENHAGEN OSLO 

(Rail from Gothenburg) 


SHORT ROUTE TO 
Norway Denmark Finland 
Prompt Connections For 


Germany Poland 
Baltic States 


New Motor Liner Gripsholm 


Steamless, smokeless, sootless—unexcelled in 
elegance and comfort—with sumptuous swim- 
ming pool, gymnasiums, electric elevators, 
verandah cafe, luxurious public saloons, cabins 
de luxe and staterooms with private bath- 
rooms, spacious open and sheltered deck 
Dromenades—the Gripshoim offers the best 
to be obtained in ocean travel. 


New Motor Liner GRIPSHOLM 
Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Passenger Ship 
Diesel- Motors. 22,000 H. P. 18,000 Tons Reg. 
First Class. Second Cabin and Third Class 


Ss. S. DROTTNINGHOLM S. S. STOCKHOLM 
Cabin and Third Class Cabin and Third Class 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORE GOTHENBURG 


Dee. GRIPSHOLM Nov. 24 i 
DROTTNINGHOLM Dec. 1 Visit Sweden in 


1927 Winter 

STOCKHOLM Jan. —5* 
DROTTNINGHOLM Jan. 22* 
STOCKHOLM Feb. 11* 
DROTTNINGHOLM~ Mar. 5* 
STOCKHOLM Mar. 17* 

GRIPSHOLM Apr. 2 

DROTTNINGHOLM~ Apr. 9* 


Length 575 Feet Displacement 23,600 Tons 


See the wonderland of en- 
thralling beauty in winter dress, 
illumined by the mysterious, 
awe-inspiring Northern Lights. 
Enjoy the bracing climate, the 
great winter sports, the mani- 
fold delights of a winter in 
Sweden. 


Make Your Plans Now 


Excellent one-class cabin accom- 
modation on S. S. “Drottning- 
holm” and S. S. ‘‘Stockholm.’’ 


*Calling at Halifax, Canada, Westbound 


PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Malmié, Halsingborg, 
Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen, etc 


M. 8S. GRIPSHOLM 
$195.00 and up 
152.50 and up 


8. S. DROTTNINGHOLM 
$152.50 and up 


Ss. 8. STOCKHOLM 
$147.50 and up 


For reseroa.ions or further in‘ormation, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


Chicago, Ill 181 N. Michigan Ave. 1338 Fourth Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minne 526 Second Ave., South 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 
ton, Mass....... SGeduunes cee Seesaw eae 10 State St. Portland, Ore 105 Third St. 
San Francisco, Cal 593 Market St. Montreal), Que., Can..... .... .518 St. Catherine St., W. 
Angeles, Cal ‘ , Winnipeg, Man., Can..... Gi aa ok. M wae 470 Main &t. 


Seattle, Wash 
Detrolt, Mich 
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Crex Carpet Company 


295 Fifth Avenue : New York 

Manufacturers of the following 
CREX PRODUCTS 

Millbrae Worsted Seamless Wilton Rugs 

Wool Wilton Carpets 
Wool Velvet Carpets 
Wool Kinbrae Chenille Rugs 
Cotton Chenille Rugs 
Wire Grass Carpets and Rugs 


BD ma ee FFF he FL me Ff mm mee BD oe 


Mills: 
Newburgh, New York St. Paul, Minn. 
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WORTHINGTON 


SSS SS RS = 


Pumps, Meters, 


steam and power, reciprocating and centrifugal water and o1. 


Con ieadneerstes, Compressors, 
e ; fe air, gas and ammonia 
Diesel Oil Engines, 


horizontal and vertical, two-cycle, and four-cycle, Feed-water Heaters, 


single and double-acting ocomotive and stationary 


Gas Engines, 


for natural and blast furnace gas Hydraulic Turbines 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


24 BRANCH OFFICES IN OFFICES IN PRACTICALLY 
THE UNITED STATES EVERY FOREIGN COUNTRY 


7583-8 
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Chicago 
Railway 
Printing 
Company 


720 South Dearborn Stre 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Puts the 
Right Bearing 
in the 
ioe ek Place 


Sigs’ is linked with a world-wide 
reputation for delivering satisfactory 
service, and to an investment too large 
to be jeopardized by non-performance 
of anything with which it is connected. 
Therefore EXLSIF provides a supervi- 
sion of factories throughout the world 
and an international organization for 
scientific research in engineering, manu- 
facturing and merchandising to assure 
to the user a full measure of perform- 
ance in products endorsed with the 


mark Sys 


HARTFORD — HELSINGFORS — HAVANA 


All Place Their Faith in SKF— 
All DEPEND Upon SKF Service 


N Havana, the mark HiLGF on an 

anti-friction bearing means “‘cali- 
dad.” In Helsingfors it stands for 
‘“Jaji.’ And in Hartford the same 
mark representing the identical world- 
wide organization of anti - friction 
specialists, carries the same signifi- 
cant meaning, ‘“‘quality.”’ 


ESLSI produces the highest type of 
anti-friction equipment attainable for 
every bearing purpose. Bearings as 
delicately adjusted as a fine watch and 
infinitely smaller. Bearings rugged 
enough to take the greatest loads to 
which anti-friction equipment may be 


subjected, and more than a yard in 
diameter. 


Bearings for every conceivable pur- 
pose—Skayef Ball and Roller Bearings 
—Hess-Bright Deep Groove Ball Bear- 
ings—and all marked, in evidence of 
their quality, DiGF 


FACS’ offers, in addition to its 
complete line of anti-friction bearings, 
the counsel of its engineers in all 
matters of bearings application. For 
SUSE not only makes fine bearings 
—but, all over the world, as a part of 
ESGSIP service to Industry, SKF 
puts the right bearing in the right 
place.”’ 








SKF equipment on any machine or motor vehicle is assur- 
ance of quick and easy replacement of bearing parts in no 
matter what part of the world that machine or vehicle may be. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc., 165 Broadway, New York City 


No. 1511 


Ball and Roller Bearings 
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